SELF-CREATION AND LOSS OF SELF: MARY DALY AND ST. TERESA OF AVILA 


While recognizing that any 20th century theology of transcendence must 
attempt the overcoming of economic forms of oppression, this paper will con- 
centrate on the psychological demands of personal and spiritual growth. The 
significance of the works of Marx and Freud for the religious quest is the 
recognition that a person becomes crippled and unable to develop an adequate 
self-love when placed in a situation of acute economic or psychological opp- 
ression. Without this basis of ego strenuth, love of God or love of others is 
a nearly unattainable goal. | 

For women, economic and psychological oppression have often taken a 
different form than for men. It follows from this that the struggle for trans- 
cendence or sanctity must include reference to this difference. It is also 
true that the rhythms of the psychological aspect of the spiritual life 
apply to all people at all times. Specifically, there is a dialectic between 
self-creation and loss of self which never seems to cease. 

‘ By comparing the theology of Mary Daly and St. Teresa of Avila I hope 
to focus on this dialectic and to attempt a reconciliation of their seemingly 
opposing doctrines by preserving the notion of phases of spiritual develop- 
ment. At first sight the comparison of St. Teresa and Mary Daly may strike one 
as absurd, as a foolish attempt to ignore Wittgenstein's warnings about cross- 
ing two different, unconnected languages. Mary Daly has called herself anti- 
church, anti-Christ, and beyond the tradition of the Trinity of Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit.¢ St. Teresa is equally clear about her identity as servant 
of the Church, bride of Christ, and sacred tabernacle for the Holy Trinity in 
the seventh mansion of her soul.® One might think that these two women would 
mutually exclude the other in any discussion of religious truth, both believing 


that the other represented the forces of evil on the earth. 


It seems to me also possible to approach them from another point of 
view, that is to see them as guides for different phases of the spiritual 
journey. In this way, an apparent category mistake would be avoided. I am 
not saying by this that either would agree to my approach; in fact they 
would both disagree, for the other path when conisidered universally valid 
is a negation of her own. It is, however, precisely this tendency to univer- 
Salize that I wish to criticize. 

If we turn to the question of the nature of who or what is sought after 
in transcendence we find that Mary Daly is solidly in the tradition of Nietzsche 
on the question of the role of Jesus in the history of the world. According 
to her "Jesus was a limited human being" an idol "limiting God"? a model 
which must be transvalued and replaced by the search for "Being in all persons." 
Her critique focuses on the patriarchal implications of male incarnation and 
vacillates between the view that Christian categories are superfluous and 
should be thrown away, on the one hand, and that they should be re-used and 
re-defined, on the other. An example of the former is found in the extreme 
statement: | 


To put it rather bluntly, I propose that Christianity 
itself should be castrated by cutting avay the 
products of supermale arrogance: the myths of sin and 
Salvation. 4 


The latter is found in her attempts to consider original sin to be sexism, 


"internalization of blame and guilt"? and the possession by a demonic power 


within the psyche --- the masculine subject. "10 In this context she claims: 


"Salvation would seem to be precisely the role that a male symbol cannot 


perform." || 


In direct contrast to this St. Teresa believes that it is only through 


Christ that one can become reconciled with God. He is "the way", "the light", 


2 In addition to being the only true 


and "our greatest help and blessing". 
guide on the spiritual path Jesus also becomes the reward of this quest in 
the seventh mansion of the soul: 

Where in a wonderful way the soul never ceases to walk 


with Christ our Lord but is ever in the company of both 
His Divine and His Human Nature. 1. 


Here spiritual betrothal has given away to spiritual marriage, the soul 
which emptied itself "for the love of God" was filled by that same Lora!4 
For Mary Daly then original sin was something imposed upon women from 
the outside. Patriarchy cut women off from themselves by creating within the 
soul a negative self-image. Original sin for St. Teresa, however, was the 
turning away of the soul from God, an internal condition of a soul centered 
upon itself. Subsequently, salvation for Mary Daly is effected by an effort of 
will from within the woman, a recovery of her wholeness, a giving birth to 
the sie? And salvation for St. Teresa means the recovery of a state of grace 
in which the soul is given perpetual possession of Goa, 6 The pattern of growth 
involves a release from an internally whole but solitary soul through seeking 
and finding an external transcendent ground. 

The specific function of Christ in this process of liberation is crucial. 
Mary Daly describes him as the scapegoat, the sacrificial victim, an ‘impossible 
model" for women who are “by sexual definition alien from the male savior", 7 
She includes Jesus in the category of men who by virtue of being male must be 
rejected as a potential guide on the spiritual path. St. Teresa's theology, 
however, placed Christ within the soul, so that access to the transcendent 
ground was not limited by the need to relate to an historical person Jesus. 


Mental prayer, in my view, is nothing but friendly intercourse, 
and frequent solitary converse, with him who we know loves US. 19 


This inner relation in no way excluded the importance of the historical Christ, 


but it became the primary place of meeting other than the eucharist. |! 


It is tempting to say here that a woman who becomes conscious of being 
oppressed by patriarchy to such an extent that she is alien from herself will 
find a path to transcendence which passes through Christ will be difficult if 
not impossible to follow. As long as the factor of maleness in Jesus predomin- 
ates over the factor of His divinity then the soul will need to seek transcend- 
ence elsewhere. It will not be able to love God unless it first loves itself. 

By Mary Daly's emphasis on the external historical figure of Jesus which becomes 
internalized as a model, the fact that He was a man and not a woman becomes 
overly important. St. Teresa's internalization of Christ as the living God, 
transforming the soul through grace from within, results in a de-emphasization 
of His maleness. It is clear that for her the highest form of prayer consists 

in absence of any images what so ever in what is called intellectual vision. -2 
Here the presence of God is not seen, but felt. 

In a symbolic way Christ ascends so that the Holy Spirit can be sent into 
the soul, "moving the soul with such ardent desires that it becomes enkindled 


2] Comparing Mary Daly's description 


by that sovereign Fire, who is so near it." 
of God with St. Teresa's mystical descriptions of union reveal some striking 
similarities. The contemporary theologian states: 


Neither the Father, nor the son, nor the mother is 
God, the verb who transcends anthropomorphic symbolization. 5, 


Her notion of God as verb, Be-ing?®, is certainly consistent with St. Teresa's 
descriptions of the Holy Spirit as the fire, as like a flowing fountain of 
water, as source of life. It might appear that the two women would agree about 
the ultimate object of the spiritual quest, and it is tempting to interpret 
Mary Daly from the Catholic point of view as propounding a theology of the 
Spirit. Aside from the fact that she would utterly reject this interpretation 


herself, it is clear that the Be-ing which the soul contacts is significantly 


different for the two theologians. For Ilary Daly, the Be-ing is completely 
immanent. It is the discovery within women of their own energy source, the 
promise of themselves." However, for St. Teresa the Holy Spirit is mediator 
between the soul and the Creator, a way out of the self, and the way back 
through grace. 

If we turn now from the object of transcendence to the question of 
methods which have been proposed for reaching full spiritual growth we find 
St. Teresa claiming that one of the indispensable aids is obedience. It brings 
the soul humility and tranquillity;©° it serves as a shield from the devi .2/ 
In short, obedience leads to an overcoming of self-love, egotism and pride. 

Mary Daly, on the other hand, claims that authoritarian relationships 
seem to have no other effect than to render the obedient person docile, de- 
pendent and meek, "hardly the qualities that women should be encouraged to 


have" 28 Her desire is to increase ego-strength, female pride, and self-love.<2 


It seems that the question of obedience poses a crucial problem for the 
contemporary woman interested in transcendence. With St. Teresa obedience was 
rendered directly to the Divine Will, the immediate superior in the convent or 
the confessor sacramentally represented God. It was a one-to-one relationship, 
patriarchal or matriarchal depending on the particular situation. The important 
point here is that the superior took the place of God so that obedience was 
theoretically able to help the soul detach itself from its own preferences, to 
place its trust completely in divine providence, and in this way desiring no- 


30 St. Teresa was clear that one should always seek 


a learned and holy director ,°! but that if God "allows the mistake to be made" 


thing to gain everything. 


of placing a person in authority who is not virtuous, the soul should use the 
opportunity to develop patience and humility, for God can use all sorts of 


33 
vessels. 


Obedience then was seen to be a means to an end, the end being total 
union with God. The psyhcological reason that it achieved this result was 
that it transferred the ground of confidence from the self to the divine 
will. This process of re-grounding took place over a long period of time 
during which the soul practiced obedience by doing the will of the director 
regardless of its own preferences. It was a definitive way of overcoming 
self-love, of transcending the ego. The method worked as long as the ego was 
strong and healthy, as long as it had a sufficient amount of self-love. 

If, on the other hand, the ego was weak or lacked sufficient self-love, 
the habit of obedience could have the disastrous results Mary Daly so acutely 
describes: 

The alleged voluntariness of the imposed submission in 
Christian patriarchy has turned women against ourselves 


more deeply than ever, disguising and re-inforcing the 
internalization Process. 34 


Obedience forced on a person with an inadequate ego strength could result in 
docility, dependence, and lack of personal growth. And there is no doubt that 
women in general have been programmed into this type of personality development. 
The problem then becomes one of timing. What sort of indication can the 
soul have about whether or not obedience is creative or destructive for its 
personal and spiritual development? Certainly the inner subjective sense of 
one's own being is the first guide. The turning inward of St. Teresa or the 
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"giving prior attention to our own experience! of Mary Daly confirms this. 


The difficulty of surmounting self-deception, however, demands reference 


to other criteria as well. Mary Daly places her whole confidence in inner 


intuition. She states: "When I am coming alive I know that I am coming alive3® 
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St. Teresa, on the other hand, refuses to trust herself at all. Clearly the 


balanced path would be to stay close to one's inner sense but continually to 


test it with outside judgments. Spiritual direction can still be an extremely 
important aid for the women seeking transcendence. It is even possible, I might 
add, for the direction to take place within the sacramental priest-confessor 
relationship. The person being directed must be able to distinguish between 
following advice which she might disagree with somewhat from following advice 
which is contrary to her conscience. The latter exceeds the limits of a relation 
of obedience, whereas the former can offer the occasion for overcoming the will 
without endangering the person following the advice. 

Further, it is possible for obedience to assume a different form from 
the traditional confessor-penitent or prioress-novice relationship. Certainly 
within groups of politically active persons where the vice of individualism is 
rooted out, forms of collective constraint achieve the result of submission of 
the individual ego to the needs of the group. It would appear that Mary Daly 
needs to develop some sort of similar constraints to overcome the exaltation of 
self-love that emerges in her work. Perhans she will be able to do it through 
a deepening of the theology of cosmic covenant. 

The spiritual path traditionally has contained a tension between develop- 
ment of ego strength and self love on the one hand, and the call to overcome 
this through transcendence of the ego on the other hand. Kierkegaard drew out 
the implications of this conflict in describing Abraham's call to sacrifice 
Issac. Here, understanding had to be left behind to make room for faith. In 
various ways the Gospels also reflect this tension. One need only compare the 
parable of talents with the parable of a germ of wheat. In the first case the 
person is rewarded for self-development; while in the second the person is told 
that the ego will remain alone unless it is prepared to die. Again, drawing an 
example from the life of Christ, in the Garden of Gesthemane we find a natural 
desire to avoid death, a triple request to God to spare him from this task, with 


ultimate reconciliation to the Divine Will. Finally, John of the Cross describes 


this dialectical aspect of the mystical life in The Dark Niaht of the Soul: 
In the happy night, In secret, when none saw me, nor I beheld 


aught, without light or guide, save that which burned in my heart. 
This light guided me more surely than the light of noonday. 29 


In all these cases something draws the soul beyond its natural desires for 
preservation. It appears that the Divine will sometimes calls for complete 
darkness of the understanding. This call, however, should come only after the 
soul is strong in itself. 

One implication of this is that Mary Daly issues a very particular call to 
women to give birth to themselves, to hear their own words, to reach out to a 
Ged “whose presence is a source of healing", a transforming power that makes all 
things new. 2 This call is one side of the dialectic of the spiritual path, 


the demand to create a self, to invest one's talents. 


The other side of the dialectic is the call of St. Teresa to liberate the 


4] 


heart through God,’ to effect a complet union with the Divine Will, to live in 
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heaven on earth. This call demands a willingness to go beyond the desires of 


the self, a desire for transcendence of the self. 
The spiritual life most likely involves a continual passage from one side 


of the dialectic to the other. It takes great courage, ° a desire for complete 
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self-fulfillment, °° an ability to critically analyze the destructive factors in 


specific relation to one's own situation, and finally a willingness to serve 


those one Ives. 45 
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Compare androgynous selfhood of Daly pp. 15, 21, 36, 50, 97 with St. Teresa's 
comments about the need to become strong men in 'Way of Perfection! ep.cit., 
p. 298. One should also look at the saint's agonizing observations about 
women's weakness in 'Interior Castle! Ops Cit;..pp.. 207: 262, 26/7. and in 
'Life' op. cit. pp. 61, 107. 


There is much else in a comparison between the theologies of Mary Daly 
and St. Teresa that deserve serious attention: (1) A comparison of the 
Carmelite call into the convent with Daly's call into new space and new 
time, (2) the corresponding belief that perfection is rarely possible 
within the corrupt world (3) the similarity between the call to andro- 
gynous personhood in Daly with St. Teresa's desire that her nuns be 
strong men, etc. 


